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haunts at an early age. Those who remained behind suffered
from the poisonous vapours that arose from the swamp-ridden
borders of Lake Copais. In plain, modern medical terms, they
probably were victims of malaria, a disease which does not tend
to make people brilliant-minded.

The French Crusaders, who set up as rulers of Athens during
the entire thirteenth century, began to drain these quagmires,
and conditions among the Boeotians improved. The Turks, of
course, allowed the mosquitoes to breed to their hearts' content and
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the Boeotians grew worse. Finally under the new kingdom, a
French and afterwards an English company let the muddy waters
of Lake Copais flow into the Euboic Sea and turned the bottom
of this inland sea into fertile pasture-land.
To-day the Boeotian is no more * Boeotian * than an Athenian
or Brooklyn bootblack and, Heaven knows, they are quick-witted
enough to get an extra coin out of a Scotsman or an Armenian.
The marshes are gone, the vapours are gone, the malaria mos-
quitoes are gone. And an entire countryside that had been
derided for centuries as Exhibit A of rustic numskullery and
ignoble imbecility was restored to normal behaviour by the
draining of a few miasmatic swamps.
And then we come to Attica, most interesting of the Greek
lands. Nowadays we take the train that goes from Larissa to
Athens and that connects with the trunk-lines of Europe. But
in the olden days those who wanted to get from Thessaly in the
north to Attica in the south had only one route at their disposal,
the route of the famous pass of Thermopylae. It was not really a